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ABSTRACT 



Factors. reported to be important ihthe design, 
implementation, and evaluation of professional development programs 
for department chairs are described. Atteifit ion _ is alsb^ direbted to 
results from a gbal-fbctised evaluation of the 6-year-old program to 
"^traiii liew department heads iii the nine state universities of Florida, 
_ajprog£am^J^ adopted across the United Statles' andj Canada. 

TTfe wid¥sptead recognition of a need to train chairs and some 
important character istics of such programs are considered. In 
addition , the means by which institutional administratdrs can asseiss 
the need for training are examined. Results are also provided of 
several training programs , which should complete the 
institutional of ficials need to_dec the kind of program they 

should underwrite for this prof ess ion ai development of department 

chairs, it isnoted that an important way to determine 6^e need for 
training before the si tuat ion becomles critical is to carefully 
examine the 30b and role characteristics of ail chairs in ah 
ihstitutioh. Several kinds of surveys that have been used to study 
department heads are disQussed. information from reports about 
training programs is presented ebncerhihg the part icipahts , what is 
learned, experiences after the traihihg program, and whether the 
prbgraihs are successful. (SV?) 
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This paper describes tfie factors re- 
[kuiod to bo important in the design. 
ifnpi()njentatiori, find evaluation of profes- v 
sionrfl development programs tor depart- 
fiiont chairs The paper also considers 
stHiie results troni a gbal-focUsed evalUa- 
hon o\ ihc six-year -old prograrTi to train 
fu.'w dbpartrnent heads in the nine state 
universities ot Florida, a prbgrahi that is 
t)oing adoptofl across thelU.S. and Cana- 

The first section disci|jsses the wide- 
spread recognition of ^ need to train 
rha:rs and some imporpnt characteris- 
i.tcs of such programs. Jhe second sec- 
tion describes the rtieans by which institu- 
tional administrators cari assess Ihenocd 
for traminy, and the la^t section reports 
thc' results of si^veral t^airling _prbgrarris. 
whir:h should complete the information 
tristitutronal officials ni)cd to decide .the 
kind of prdgrani tfney should underwrite 
tor the professional development of de- 
partment chairs | 

BACKGROUND 

The importance pf the position of 
department chair has/been recognized for 
discades. but only in rleceht years has any 
serious response peon made to the 



training program, preparation.of materials 
for use by participants, and pilot testing of 
a model program in Florida. Later, the 
American Council on Education (ACE) 
was supported by Kellogg so t fiat 12 state 
systems of higher education cbUld imple- 
ment the model training program; ACE 
also edited and publisfied a volume of 
rnaterials used in the workshops (TUcker 
1981). The latest effort supported by 
Kellogg and its director expands the aph 
pllcabillty of the training program to in- 
dividual and systems of community ^col- 
|eg^s._ an arrangement cpordinated 
through the American Assoi::iatibn of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges; All of tfils ac- 
tivity indicates a clear interest In profes- 
sional training of department heads. 



necessity for tramipg them (Jennerich 
19i31 j. ^ 

If one organizatiop had ]q be jdentified 
as significant in the j'urtherance of training ' 
for department chairs, it undoubtedly 
would be the KeJIbg^g FbUhdatibh. In 1 977. 
it funded the development of a model 



. Tine need to train department chairs 
arises frqrn a variety of factors (Olswahg 
and Cohen 1 979): A high rate of turnover 
for chairs creates a distinctive need. 
Heimier jl 967) suggested nine reasbhs 
for chairs resigning; they include the indi- 
viduals' pfersorial attitudes as well.as prob- 
lems.with brgahizatibhs and their policies. 
Chief academic pfficers often believe that 
many of these difficulties can he amelio- 
rated through traihlhg. Providing training 
each year for the new^roup of departrnent 
chairs is one. way to help tfiem become 
effective very quickly— even more neces- 
sary when a new chair comes frbrri out- 
side tfie institution and fias to unlearn old 
policies and procedures and learn new 
bhes. Ill some JnstjlUtlbns^ hew adminis- 
trators— and chairs thought to be candi- 



dates for higher administrative posts- 
have beeq trained. 

Tfie ne^d for training also may arise 
^.^•SP. 3_ cbllege or university wants to 
enhance the general quality of admjriis- 
tration (Scott 1978). Well trained depart- 
ment chairs can aid an institution as it 
c o n f r o n t s dec I i m n g a nd c h a hg i h g e h r b 1 1 - 
ments, shrinking financial support, and 
changing priorities in the society at large. 
Affirmative actibh prbgrams and the 
necessity to be familiar with procedures 
for collective bargaining and grievances 
^.W^ 3. 'so UJ1 d e r s CO r e d t he nee d f o r t r a i r i - 
mg programs: Previous training programs 
focused gh the improvement of faculty 
teaching and course materials. Programs 
for administrators were usually ad hoc.or 
provided outside the brgahizatibh. for 
example by the training institutes of ACE 
and other national associations. 

National associations for the academic 
disciplines, of which__Englisfi is a prime 
example (Bobth i 982}. fiave^spbnsbred 
Oiigoing programs for department heads; 
New programs, like those sponsored by 
the Kellogg Foundation, have fbcDsed on 
many of the details that are critical t^he 
effective administration of a departmerqi. 
T!!^'sy_3''js_spbh sored at the system leveY 
so that persons from different campuses 
can learn from one another, iheir expe- 
rienced peers, and the experts. ; 

The most recent description of training 
programs for dep^alrtment heads can be 
f b u h d i n B b bt h ( 1 982 ) . T h e p r b g r a m s a re 
grouped according to the extent to which 
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clevelbprriont or iiitierventioh for change is 
idoniifiabio • for j?x;Hnf)io..tjiose that help 
clarify rbies. those thcil use^poer learning 
•arid disciplinary tfaihihg. arid those thai 
deal with basic problems ( pp. 24 -30 ). The 
Koiidgg progran) contains i 2 subject units: 
(1 j 'espbhsibijiiics. rbies. and powers of 
department chair; (2) tyoes of dopart- 
nienis. leadership styles; delegation; and 
cbiTirniitees: (3j faculty grievances and 
Uhibhs. (4) faculty evaluation; (5) perfbr> 
mancecounseiing— dealing with unsatis- 
factory performance; (6) assigning and 
reporiihg faculty .activities; (7j faculty de- 
veliDpment — encouraging professional 
growth; (8) deparimental decision making 
and bringing about change; (9j dealing 
wtth_ (3onfli(3t arid maintaining faculty 
riiornio; (10) departmental accomplish- 
ments and aspirations— settjng goals and 
deve'iopinq action plans; (1 1 Hhe' budget 
cycle— preparing departmental budget 
r eq up si s _aj"i d P e rs u a di n g |h e d e a n_; an d 
(12)managing departmental resoDfces— 
time, people, and money, 

The literature contains few details about 
the programs-, however, and interested 
readers contact the authors cited, for addi- 
lioQal information. 

Before_conn_rhi[iihg Jhemselyes to the 
development or purchase of cj program; 
adinmisirators should examine local 
needs. Training programs receiving the 
greatest support fiave been tfiose de- 
sighed to meet individual desires for 
improvement rather than those directed 
tqward [nstttujiohal or brgahizaijonal de^ 
velopiTient (Scott 1 978): tinfortpnatoly; an 
institution or system vvilHaut a strong 
sense of what iS best for it is most likely to 
contribute to .department heads' . role 
arnbigllitiosand role ciDnflicts. two diffiicul- 
tif.'S ttiai underlie many of the problems ; 
fiir.od by dppar(f7ieni heads 

DETERMINING THE NEED FOR 
TRAINING 



An ifTiportarit way to deterr7iine the 
need fiJr training bi^^fore the situation 
becomes critical is to carefully examine 
the j(Db and role characteristics of all 
chairs .n an institution This exar7iination 
will roy ea It hat numerous concepjs of a 
cfiairs role oxir>t; These differences can 
be found among cfiairs in the same disci- 
pline and arriong chairs within the same 
• school, college, or university. Some other 
differences jfiat give a particular cast to • 
the role of chair are whether depar|ments 
a re 1a r§ e u r small a nd wh e i he r i h ey a re 
located in urban, research-oriented, or 
older institutions (Waggaman 1 982 j.lMem- 
biDrship irj a collective b^i'gaining ilinit or 
designation of the chair as a profesjsional 
admihistratbr may also color the role 
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i^Ehrle and Earley 1 9/7 j. The only differ- 
ences between chairs in various disci- 
plines has been-fbund beiween clusters 
of chairs ("a (clustei' bietng a gi'iDup of 
relaied disciplines; for example, ihe life 
sciences). _Dilferences in clusters are 
significant in'the role that chaiis played in 
faculty deveibpmeni activities (Creswell 
et al. 1979). 

A detailed exarriinaiibn of the ••role . of 
i^tiaii' can begin wi[h a specifii^atidn of this 
ideal characteristics expected of the per- 
soris elecied or appointed to the position 
so that it can be used In the specification 
of a sei of desired characierisi.'csor com- 
petencies that best fit this ioical situatidn 
Strong character, an administrative frame 
of reference, adm[riisiraiive pej;fbiTnance 
skills, ability in human relations coansel- 
ing, and ouisianding prdfesstbnal ability in 
an academic field are probably the most 
impqrtani iraiis of an ideal chair (Reimler 
1967). A more funictional inventory of the 
chair's role includes four required skills; 
Pl^rQ'GQL cbrpmu^^^ Representing, 
negotiating; coordinating, and facilitating; 
■ problem solving: organizing and adrininis- 
iering {Roach 1 97G). Even more detailed 
lists of functions are possible (see. for 
example, Hi|i and French 1967 and Hoyt 
and Spangler 1 979). One study thai asked 
(chnirs to I'ate a pi'edefined list of skills and ■ 
competencies needed in iheir job includ- 
ed a broad mixture of items', with charac- * 
ter iht(?gri]y ranking rtldst impdr|arlt and 
fond raising abil'ty last (14th) (dennerich 
1 981 j. This siudy, according to the author, 
shows "uhequivbcally that there is a ijrii-' 
versal set of competencies that all chair- 
persons consider necessary for their jobs" 
(Jenherich 1981 p. 54). The concept of 
leadership is broadei' in Brown (1977). 
which emphasizes instruction and scho- 
larship. Brown's humane view of aca- 
demiic admintstratibn illustrates the rela- 
tionship beiween parts of the hierarchy 
above and below department chair. 

Admihistl'aiqrs who perceive ari emerg- 
ing need to train cfiairs sfioold consider 
whether training is likely io solve any prob- 
lems. For example, cbmrnuhicat'bhs prob- 
lems often have their roots in role conflict 
(Carroll 1 976). and role conflict for chairs 
usually emanates from college deans, 
other chairs, university administrators, 
and faculty. Perhaps these other people 
nebci training as well if confused respon- ' 
sibilities al'e to be resblyocf 

The problem perceived io require some 
training for chairs can be clarified as var- 
ious institut|dnal records are explored to 
determine the extent and the kind of train- 
ing thai rThghi be needed/ For example, 
institutibhal selfrstudies. often completed 



in preparation for accreditation visits, and 
ihe subsequeni accrediiation reports often 
cbhiaih ihdicatibris of heeded training. Ah 
iexamjriatJiDh of |he piei'enn[al_ problems 
coming before a facoliy senate or ihe 
rriosi frequeni facujiy grieyaric_es filed can 
also indicate suich heieds. Depal'tmeht 
(and school) program reviews and self- 
studies prepared for professional accredi- 
tation or Idhg-range planning cah-alsb be 
hejpful (Booth 1977). If academic pro- 
grams are reviewed across several insii- 
tutions. the compai'ative results may be 
very informative. A thorough program 
review will reveal much about the admin- 
istration, govern"ance. and produciiyity of 

• a department and the success of its head. 
(A' program and its head are often per- 
ceived as one and the same (Hengstleret 
al._1981j.) 

Surveys of department chairs, before 
training begins are also possible; this pre- 
test should be considered a diagiidstic 
evalaaiionxThe test can ask for opinions 
abdui a heed for training (Jenherich 1 981 ) 
and can ask for answers to questions that 
woDicf iesi a person's knowledge of ttie 
functions, roics. and skills necessaryvfo 
sdive or amelii^rate typical probloms con- 
fronting a chair. The test should not be 
used in cohjunciign with or as i substitute 
for annual evalUatidris of chaii;s because 
training surveys of this kind need com- 
plete responses unContaminated by the 
chairs' reactions that might be based oh 
anxieties about job security 

Another kind of survey that has been 
L-sed to study depart r^eht heads relies 
upon faiculty members to rate t^e effec- 
tiveness of their particular chairs. Faculty 
evaluate d e p a r-l me n f- h ea ds oh a on o - , 
dimehsidhal factor, which may be a result' 

. of 'both a gejnerosity er'ror and a halo 
effect" (Rengstler ot al p 271 j Some of 
t h o a c t y i 1 1 c s H d n g s 1 1 cj c t_a] u s ed t o rate 
chairs, however; r^iay have boon ton gen- 
eral to meac.ure specific atlnbulos 

In a similar approacfi. but without col-- 
looting new data, ^aluation reports by a 
dean (of chairs) rr.ighi be researched for 
any pattern of a need' for training Such 
reports would be especially valnable if 
performance had been evaluated. Eva- 
luation is still subjective ehdijgh. however 
(Fisher 1978: Retd 1982); tfiat it is loss 
reliable or useful than other rTiethods for 
deterr7iinihg a he(*d Idr training • 

Additional informaiibn and consultation 
aboui the assdssrnbht dl heeds can be 
obtanied from experts on and off carnpus. 
The Higher Education fVlanagernent Insti- 
\ulcsProgram Hundbook { 1 978) cohtaihs 
a section on such assessment and conr 



iir.liiis I V\m 'f )^t( -i I ' • n ( ■ - •! !i jii ' 'hi jivitlii 
i)n CJfnpi.:, I I n;p ! tx " In -ll 'lul il .ill Vm.'V', 

.iU' to b'MiSf \: i;nst:iu!iondi f 'jf ■ h' 'f s 
t'llijcntionai t^'St nruj nioasur»^fhiMii spv- 
rui!i^.|s 'bijsnicss ina/kotifuj prolossorsi: 

( )f)i i- fi* -t^fis Havt* hi'tMi ;iss(/ssfKj afnl ti 
ilt'siif lof ifaining c'cuitirfiit'^d st'vt'r'il 

^.Mnii!.: 'oral iraiMing [yv UcvrljlKni^ Caf^^ 
iiical Ifairitng f)ro{.;rafn bt* (ji.'vcHDpcfj wilh 
'■".(.'Vt'fai oiiit'i iDsiiipiinns Bpi».?cid ifio 
rusl (iMii !ii ui^tairi lht» input o\ a holuro- 
(.{♦.T-opus in:\ ot pt'Of)^.'"-"' VVhnl niatcfials 
^novji J bo ust 'd Whoro iVv thi? tDost facn- 
I'fS aruj ihr t)psi Ibraiton for iht: scs- 
•.;'.-n: '' f jiH;v "i.iny lineal ioarltTs anfl how 
."•any (it;fs'( i( ' ' ' ■•{'( 'f Is will he iJst;iJ'^ Shcjuld 
ffainifiq s< --s-. -f-^ use a lt?c!ur(^ c^r discus- 
sion forfi!;jt ' In.' 13 issues roviowc^cl in 
l^io •xifviut. ! ■ o! (hf Kollogy Foundation 
wofkshof)s cifo discussod m Wagyanian 
; r^BJ. S<.'rti(jn 111) T'fu^so points ccnjlci bo 
ust'(i as a uoKJ-i toplan anci ciovolop othor 
t-ain-no programs An t^xcoiitMit dbtailcd 
tifsoussion ot ail kinds ol Iraininq pro- 
grams fen t:f),iirs ran bo lound m Booth 
( 1 ^^81^1 F ApcMi(;n( t'rti adult oUucatioh tac- 
i ; 1 1 y anil t r i i in i r 1 g p r o g r a r r i designers on 
tie-sta!fs ol professional devciOpmoni 
.MHt foniiiiuing oducaiion offices cari as- 
sist tn Ut 'Signing a traihiny prograrb 

TRAINING PROGRAMS AND 
RESULTS 

Vt.'fy liitib IS reported about iho cbnse- 
gutmces of training progranis for chairc; 
^'l^'A'rJQ^^^'!^'*^ Q^H^ >s partially rr;medtod ir) 
Bootfi (198?) This section reviews the 
a -suits of !fu;.few reports pLJblishod about 
trairnfiq pfOUfafTis Four questions wbro 
asked ifi the revievv Who partipales'?^ 
Wfiat do thf.'v k,'ar' What happens lb par- 
ltci()ar^is attiM the training sessions'^ Were 
thi' programs tiuccossfi/P The answers 
-,tiotjkj f.iMp c:reate rtjalistic expectations 
about training prog rams for cjiairs 

First. thi> participants V.CHinteers ap- 
pear to bo lh(.' largc^st group Some pro- 
grarns are designeci lb attract vblunicHMs. 
lor example by focusing on questions of 
leadership rather than on inanagdment 
procodfires (Plough 1979) tMomineesnre 
anoiher group, thi.^y riiight bo recom/Tiend- 
fd for training because tfiey are new or 
b(H:au_se Ihoy nre^d training m a specific 
skill Older charrs are sor^ietinies recru- 
ited to attend training ?>essK;ns because 

^^IP"" •■'"'^Pybb^bP and under sia riding. It 
(s the perco()t)on of those who have 
revK^wed iraining prograiTis tfiat arts and 
hurnanilir-s chairs rtiay 'be arnong tSe 
ruost foiuctani to participate because of a 



fear thoy w:ij bo tnfected wiih a "rriariage 
^'^^'.'^^^'''^!^''^y .SbrTib-eyidbhcb suggests 
tfuit the most compolC'rM pori^ons are the 
ones rricis! iikeiy lb partit;.i(5aie. in devel- 
oi:)ment activities (Garlbck 19/9). Cofii 
puisory attendance can be reqinroU ai 
trainirjg sessions, of course, but -that 
nfjproacfi places a groat burden on Iho 
trainirig staff to cdhstantly jusiify thorn- 
selvvs 

Wha'l (io parliciparils learn'' Most tor 
inai training fuiigranis tblius r)n Ir-ader-; 
ship, administration, and. or cornc.ulum 
and 'liistructibn iDoersom I^BO} They 
r)iay erTif)hasize interpersonal skills (Gil 
bort (M al 1977} The individual subjects 
may be very broad specific directed 
■ loward changirTg alliiurfes. i:)r designed 
for learhirig nevv skills and ^rdhl^'m solv- 
ing 'Or^^ evaluation r<,>ported tfsit '■:tia.rs 

curriculum at regional or state conferen- 
-P.s jWaggarTian 1982. Section V): Chairs 
reported that the three greatest msighls 
conning, frorn the workshops wore ideas 
and solUtK)ns lb probleriis froih the Spe- 
cific topics covered (19 percf?ni of lotal^ 
respbndenisj. feeling better about oru.?- 
self: that is; increased self-confidc^nce in 
the role of chair (13 percent), and being 
able to adopt a modtfied approach to 
department problems (4 percent) Other 
and unexpected insights included the 
consideration of resigning or deciding to 
resign (3.1 percent). s£3eing the contrasts 
between policies of universities m the 
same system (1.6 percent ). £3nd learning 
that ''IV./ problems are not unique" (1.5 
pbrcbnt) 

."^^c? workshops also had some informal 
benefits The most frequeritly rTientiono-^ 
were tfie opportunity for discussu^n witfi 
otf/iors from differenF institutions (;?6 per- 
cent), the opportunity. to compare tne pol- 
icies and practices of others (6 percent i. 
and the oppormmty to build a group Sfiirit 
among cfiairs and deans from the same 
university (6 perctnit). The importance of ' 
having people at the workshops . froni 
several different institutions was icleady 
apparent This interaction led to the crea- 
tion of sonic in.fbrrbai networks of cfiairs 
for problen^ solving; motcjal support, and 
fjlanmng. • 

VVhat did the chairs do with their nirnv 
knowfedge^and sl<ills afrer their training 
sessions'?' Participants frbni some pro- 
grams rriight attempt to implement tfieir, 
hew ideas, but other ent|r^) gr_oups could 
lack sufficient motivation to do anything 
!5^^09[^n L^^:8j. In Florida,, 4 1 percent of 
the chairs described an irnportant event 
or situation occurring after a workshop in • 
which they were aided by inform?. ibh 
from It (WaggarTiari 1962). These r.tua 

^'°^-^...'pJJ ''^.?9-l9V^ iJ''PbP?.. P/.of^ssiorial 
relations, leadership of the department;- 



t>udget at:d linancic-'i mattijrs andniiscel- 
janei.-us iDf those respondents a large 
porceniago indicated thr;y applied infor- 
iTiation. gained at a worksiiofv -and others, 
•y'*^^^^- 1']''^ ■y.^y'^ib ^b^^ idennfv and aniic- 
' tpato problems and prevent thorn because 
of what ihey had learned 

Wore (he reported training prbgrarns 
considered sucfrr^ssful'^ Yfis. rn pari 

Tt)t^i)i\ yyf. 'if'n p! ( )( iuci'cj ch:Sinfd i esufts if 
ih'c c.uhi!} ciciivtj!': siJiij)^ 'ff( '0 f/)r- tilert ol 

IhiU vmnnig mi^i rn^'pl'iirmi vir)i. rT)a)n- 
:nin(-'a' freciuem cor,},n-i A-iin :he cnwr 
{Bo'orh 1982. p. 30/ 



Oric program was successful m terms o\ 
socialization and role (r(ndefiniiion and 
somewhat weak rn t-nms ot the specific 
skijldeveloprnent object, ve" ( Plough 1979. 
p 1 0 ; The chair and f..i ( it-, nr-'-.'d approp ■ 
nate incentives if Lrammg is to b^' produc- 
'L^G !Shlogren 1 97S. p. 1 93) The goal of 
the prograrTi in FlondajA'as to introduce 
change in deDa-Ptrrlenial administration 
and iGadership (Waggaman 1 982 j In thai 
respect, the program oould be considered 
successful 69 percent of the respond'ng 
chairs attempted to irrifiilcmeni some 
P''*^c;*2.dure^Iike those read about and dis- 
cussed at the' workshops. VVf ten asked 
about the extent to whrch they were able 
to implement in their departrTient ' the 
changes they said were. necessary at Ifie 
Gi'd of a workshiDp. 29 percent of the 
respondents claimed success, 50 per- 
cicnt were able to- implement partial 
change; and 21 percent indicated failure 
ProjDabLy. t_he rriosi important conse- 
quence of the Florid?' prograrn. especially 
for new chairs, was that the workshops 
rnade i* posslbli&for thern tiD learn that tfiey 
do not have to interpret deparirriental 
affairs persbn_a_IIy and subieciively. In- 
stead; wfien chairs rocognizQ and iinder- 
stand iho cbrnmonaiiiy of problems facirig 
ifiom; then they can treat departrnenial 
affairs objectively and apply various ana- 
lytical frameworks and alternative sb!u- 
tionstot ^*m(Wagganian 1982;p 52-53) 



ThC' ncL'6 for bettor d.epar jmental aci 
rnini^,tfation during very ciifficult times fias 
sp^i-^''n-.'d the decision at many msiituiions 
chairs need some kind ot training To 
nuvir^ingfui. - a dt?finil,(jn of .trairiing 
nofds should rely upon a thiirough uhder- 
startding of the role of chairs and the ways 
in which training may teach problem- 
sc)lvif;g skills; reduce roir? conflict, and 
clarify expectations, Tfieso ob|ec lives can 
bo at least partially achKvvc'd. givt;?n what 
we. riow know about prcgrains already 
;undortaken 
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